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A STEP FORWARD 


At its meeting in Washington in December, 1934, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Conference of Theological Seminaries ap- 
proved the suggestion that pending the development of plans for 
the closer coordination of the work of the Conference through 
the employment of a full-time Secretary, the possibilities of 
such coordination should be provisionally explored by securing 
the services of some one who, without leaving his present position, 
could give part of his time to the work. Acting under the author- 
ity conferred upon them through the Conference, the Committee 
therefore created the office of Executive Secretary, nominated 
the Reverend Professor Lewis J. Sherrill, Ph.D., D.D., Dean of 
The Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, to this office, 
and approved the raising of a budget of $1500 for office expenses, 
of which $500 was to be provided from funds eteeaey in the 
treasury. 


The appropriateness of the choice of Professor Sherrill will 
be apparent to all who have followed the work which he did in 
connection with the preparation of the Study of Theological 
Education. As Chairman of the Committee on Curriculum, 
appointed by the Conference to assist the staff, he rendered service 
of the highest value, and has already an exceptional acquaintance 
with the conditions in the different seminaries. 


As Executive Secretary, it will be the duty of Professor Sherrill 
to serve as liaison officer between the different seminaries rep- 
resented in the Conference, to coordinate the work of the various 
committees of the Conference, to edit the Bulletin which from 
time to time will bring information of interest to the constituency 
of the seminaries, and in any other way to advance their interests. 


It gives me pleasure to state that Professor Sherrill has ac- 
cepted the position offered him, his tenure of office to run until 
the next full meeting of the Conference in 1936, it being under- 
stood that he is to serve without compensation, the sum voted 
being used to relieve him from certain duties which would other- 
wise conflict with his own office and to supply the necessary 
secretarial and traveling expenses. 


Of the $1000 needed to supplement the $500 voted by the 
Conference from the treasury, nearly $300 has already been 
pledged. To secure the remainder each seminary is requested 
to increase its present contribution of $10 to $25, or more, if 
possible. 


I am sure that I am speaking for all the members of the Con- 
ference of Theological Seminaries when I assure Professor Sherrill 
of a cordial welcome to his new office and promise that whatever 
we can do to cooperate with him we shall be glad to do. As 
one whose privilege it was during the progress of the Study to 
be intimately associated with Professor Sherrill, it is a particular 
satisfaction to know that we are to have his wise leadership in 
the effort to carry forward the work which has been so auspicious- 
pice a Wituiam ApAMs Brown 


NEXT? 


Professor William Adams Brown has written above of the 
circumstances which led to the appointment of an Executive 
Secretary of the Conference of Theological Seminaries. His 
words are greatly appreciated. I count it a very high privilege 
to serve in this capacity until the meeting of 1936. The con- 
tacts in previous years with the officers of the Conference and 
the members of the faculties of our seminaries have been among 
the richest experiences one could have. Any man would wel- 
come every opportunity to continue these friendships and to 
increase their number. 


During the time that ! have had any association with the 
work of the Conference, two things have steadily become more 
apparent. One is that the seminaries have a large number of 
tasks which we can do well only if we do them together. The 
other is that the people who actually conduct the seminaries 
are eager to enter upon such cooperative work. The progressive 
discovery of these facts has been an adventure in friendship for 
us all. From the beginning of the Conference each member 
institution has had the fullest and only the fullest respect for the 
convictions of every other institution. The personnel of each 
Conference has been anxious to do nothing that could be other- 
wise interpreted. It is probably for that reason chiefly, that we 
all have been frankly surprised at the degree of readiness for co- 
operation in those tasks which were common to us all. Seminary 
men of every possible shade of conviction have found they could 
work together at these undertakings, with mutual profit and 
never a jar. 


And now the monumental “Study of Theological Education’?! 


1Published with the title The Education of American Ministers, in four 
volumes, by Brown, May, and others (New York: Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, 1934). 
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has made it clearer than ever before, what those common tasks 
are. The details of course can be known only by careful study 
of the report. But the condition revealed by the Study is not 
one to make us complaisant. 


At the outset we are confronted by a situation which is pe- 
culiarly significant. The educational level of the Protestant 
ministry in the United States has been continuously declining 
from colonial times to the present. In nineteen white Protestant 
denominations, only about one-fourth of the ministers are grad- 
uates of both college and seminary, while forty-five per cent of 
the ministers of these denominations are neither college nor 
seminary graduates and they serve slightly more than half the 
churches of these denominations. Three factors enter notably 
into this situation, having helped to produce it and now helping 
to maintain it unless these themselves are changed. One is 
the ‘nability of the churches to give financial support to a fully 
trained ministry. There are about 163,000 white Protestant 
churches, but it has been estimated that only about 18,000 of 
these could afford the full-time service of a fully trained minister 
even if they wanted to do so. The second is that to a very large 
extent the churches do not actually demand fully trained min- 
isters. As Douglass and Brunner have put it, “the country is 
not ‘sold’ on an educated ministry, and the assumption that 
the church should have such a ministry is not nearly as authentic 
as are the characteristics of Main Street.’”” The third is that 
on the whole the seminaries have not yet led the churches as 
might be expected, in breaking out of the vicious circle created 
by the two factors just named. The seminaries have weakened 
the source of supply to whatever extent may be indicated by the 
fact that only about 52 per cent of the students enrolled hold 
college degrees. It is evident that no one seminary can remedy a 
situation of*this kind. It calls for the fullest cooperation not only 
of all seminaries, but equally of all church boards and ordaining 
bodies, and that under statesman-like, long term policies. 


Within the seminaries themselves, the situation likewise 
is challenging. There is the very widest diversity in the char- 
acter of the work done. Each seminary of course stands on its 
own merit. Some are strictly graduate schools, taking only 
college graduates and offering a three year course leading to the 


2Douglass and Brunner, The Protestant Church as a Social Institution 
(Harper & Brothers, 1935), 108. 
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degree of B.D. or its equivalent. But the unvarnished fact is 
that theological education, as such, has no educational stand- 
ing in the United States. That is, there is no recognized way 
by which the work of any theological school may be appraised, 
hence none of it is recognized in the manner of other educational 
institutions. For example, the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion publishes a list of “accredited higher institutions.” If 
a young man wishes to study medicine, he can readily learn which 
medical schools have the approval of the American Medical 
Association. The case is similar for persons wishing to study 
for pharmacy, business, journalism, law, chemical engineering, 
librarianship, architecture, dentistry, and so on. But does he 
plan to enter the ministry? Not a word can he get about his 
school, except off-hand opinion in chance encounters or corre- 
spondence. The opinion expressed may be competent—and 
it may not. 


When a seminary wishes to strengthen its own work, there 
has been no fully satisfactory clearing-house at which it is gen- 
erally recognized one could secure adequate information. There 
are some standing problems in theological education, on which 
every institution is almost always in need of help. Libraries, 
scholarships and financial aid generally to students, recruiting, 
field work and its supervision, the placing of graduates, chapel, 
religious life in the institutions, teaching methods, the planning 
of courses, the curriculum and its revision—these and other 
matters like them are always “‘live,” changing, calling for up-to- 
date information. But where can seminary men turn? Two 
types of resource have been open to some extent. One is the 
denominational associations of seminaries. These have been 
of immense help to participants. There has been this character- 
istic difficulty, however: one denomination, in its eagerness to 
solve a given problem, may hit upon a solution so different from 
that of other seminaries as to increase the chaos in theological 
education. The other has been the Conference of Theological 
Seminaries and Colleges in the United States and Canada. ‘This 
body as a whole is custodian of the largest body of information 
about theological education in America that now exists. But 
this material itself is not concentrated at one place, nor is any 
one person very readily identified as capable of interpreting it 
dependably and passing it on to those who may wish it. As a 
result of such a condition, seminaries have more or less blindly 
imitated one another. 
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In the respective fields within theological education, there 
is also an opportunity and in some instances a pressing need for 
work which can be done in no one institution. In almost every 
field problems are encountered and researches are needed which 
are too large for individual workers, and which should have 
the best possible contributions of many competent persons. In 
many fields, also, the type of courses offered has not become 
stabilized, to the detriment of teaching within those fields. There 
is now a desire which has been expressed, and may indeed be very 
general, for the cooperative production of syllabuses for courses. 
The advantages alike to teachers and to publishers is obvious. 


Out of such conditions the next steps of the Conference have 
taken their direction. Some undertakings are already under 
way. Three Commissions were appointed by the Conference, 
to report at the meeting in 1936 at Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pennsylvania. One is a Commission on Standards of 
Admission, with this writer as chairman. This Commission 
has already been exploring the mind of the seminaries touching 
pre-theological curriculum. It has received almost unanimous 
assent to the proposition that there should be a recognized pre- 
theological curriculum, and it looks as if concrete proposals can 
be made in 1936. The second is a Commission on Accrediting 
Institutions, with Dean L. A. Weigle of Yale as chairman, and 
the third is a Commission on Cooperation, with Professor William 
Adams Brown of Union, New York, as chairman. Their re- 
ports may prove to be turning points in theological education. 


This office has been created to care for several undertakings, 
related to conditions described above, and calling for immediate 
attention. It is hoped that one office may be able to render aid 
to the seminaries by serving as a clearing house for information 
of significance to the seminaries. It should be possible for some 
representative of the seminaries in general to encourage and 
perhaps in some measure to coordinate cooperative undertakings 
in research and the like. The work of committees and com- 
missions will probably call for coordination if they are to lead us 
in the same general direction. A bulletin published at more 
frequent intervals than has hitherto been: possible, should be a 
means of carrying expressions of thought on the part of seminary 
men regarding seminary problems, and accounts of significant 
pieces of work in seminaries. And whatever resources there are 
within the corporate life of the Conference should be placed at 
the disposal of all seminaries, as far as may be desired. 
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Even these undertakings, if well done, might occupy the time 
of one man. Instead, they must be done, as may be, together 
with other tasks which deserve more time than one person can 
give them. 


But out beyond lie still other tasks, waiting both for money 
to finance them, and a leader to do them. It would be highly 
advantageous to hold regional conferences of seminary people, » 
bringing to larger numbers some of the great profit that has 
uniformly come out of the biennial Conference. And all through 
the United States at least, there are those great numbers of 
ministers now in service, inadequately trained and eager for help, 
and as yet scarcely touched by any thorough program of exten- 
sion theological education. 


The tenure of this Executive Secretary runs only until 1936, 
and then in justice to other responsibilities must be laid down. 
At that time it would seem highly desirable to appoint some 
person who can devote whatever time is needed. Meanwhile 
one aspect of the present arrangement undoubtedly has advantage. 
The mind of the seminaries can be sounded regarding the future, 
without the embarrassment of previously made plans. 


For that reason especially, correspondence is invited and 
desired, from seminary executives and professors, from church 
boards, ministers in service, laymen, and any others who may 
wish. Theological education has been weighed in the Study 
to which reference was earlier made. It is clearly the desire of 
the seminaries and the boards of the church to take full advan- 
tage of the findings in the reconstruction of theological educa- 
tion. To do this calls for money which thus far is not available. 
But even more it calls for moral support of the Conference, and 
for indications of directions along which we are ready first to 
move. It will be my purpose, first, to attempt to carry out as 
well as may be the immediate undertakings for which responsi- 
bility has been accepted: And second, I shall endeavor to carry 
to the Conference a faithful account of the mind of the seminaries, 
boards, churches, and ministers, regarding the future, as far as 
this may be expressed. 


L. J. SHERRILL 
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